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with Greek officers, in elegant uniforms and looking very martial until a
certain hour of the evening.The passage began in a wonderful calm,
and after darkness there were groups of singing folk of various
nationalities, as on that other ship, but presently a terrific stonn broke
upon us, and the singing ceased and the Polikos was a ship of sick and
sorry people. Tony and I crept into our bunks in a big crowded cabin,
and the Greek officers in the other bunks were frightfully and out-
rageously ill. Early next morning their martial appearance had gone,
and they were the dishevelled wrecks of men. Tony, with extreme
heroism, staggered to the saloon and ordered ham and eggs, but
thought better of it before they came, and took to his bunk again, which
I, less brave, had never left. We were glad to reach Athens without
shipwreck.

We had a week of joy there, in dazzling sunshine, and wandered
about the ruins of the Acropolis, and touched old stones with reverence,
and sipped rose-tinted ices in the King's Gardens, and saw Greek boys
throwing the discus in the very arena where the games were played in the
Golden Age, and tried to remember old scraps of classical knowledge, to
recall the beauty of the gods and the wisdom of the poets. We saw
Venizelos looking as wise as Socrates, and the young King Alexander
who died soon afterwards from a bite when trying to rescue a dog from
the attack of a monkey in his gardens.

It was as pro-Greeks that we returned to England, with memories
which made us understand more sharply the tragedy of that defeat
when the Cross went down before the Crescent, and the horror hap-
pened in Smyrna, and all the world held its breath when Constantinople
was threatened with the same fate.

10
THE COMING OF KEMAL
By good luck we had a man in Constantinople who saved the situation
from becoming a bloody tragedy. This was Sir Charles Harington,
generally called "Tim" Harington by his friends. I had come very
closely in touch with him during the war, when he was the Chief of Staff
of the Second Army under General Plumer. He was, without doubt, the
best staff officer produced in that war, and the correspondents had a
great respect and liking for him because, before and during the big
battles, he always invited us to his headquarters, spread out his maps,
and told us all his plans in great detail.
I remember still those conferences in a big conservatory on the edge of